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PLEASE  RET 

This  special  Centennial  issue  of  the  Siberian 
Express  is  dedicated  to  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Montana  as  a  state.  The  Big  Sky  country 
became  the  41st  state  on  November  8,  1889 
and  during  those  100  years  the  Montana  State 
Prison  underwent  many  changes  in  appearance 
and  location.  We  have  tried  to  record  some 
of  the  changes  and  events  during  that  century. 

Before  the  1889'  date  Montana  became 
a  Territory  on  May  26,  1864  and  before  that 
the  area  was  acquired  from  France  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  of  1803.  At  this  time  only  the 
Native  American  Indian  called  Montana  and 
the  Deer  Lodge  Valley  home.  Although  many 
of     the     wild     animals     still     inhabit     the    region, 
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BY  BILL  LEININGER 


many,  such  as  the  buffalo,  are  gone.  Millions 
of  years  ago  dinosaurs  lived  here  and  evidence 
of  that  fact  was  brought  to  life  when  fossils 
were     unearthed    on    the    grounds    of    M.S.P.     in 

1988. 

We  trust  you  find  our  tidbits  of  information 
of  past  as  well  as  a  look  into  the  future  of 
interest.  Many  of  the  details  are  from  the 
Powell  County  Museum  brochures.  Our  thanks 
to  the  following  for  their  help  in  the  compilation 
of  material:  Richard  Hayes,  Carl  Frodsham, 
Charley  Millard,  Noel  Davidson,  Bob  McNally, 
Linda  Moodry,  Bill  Pohjola,  Jack  McCormick, 
Boyd  Gutebier,  Ron  Straugh,  Walt  Cuchine  and 
Dan  Russell. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  WARDEN  JACK  McCORMICK 


The  United  States  is  in  the  greatest  era  of  prison  expansion 
ever  seen.   Additionally,  the  field  of  corrections  is  being 
examined  very  closely  to  determine  its  effectiveness. 

Montana  State  Prison  is  also  involved  in  that  state  of  flux. 
With  the  increased  focus  given  corrections,  I  believe  we  are  in 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  great  change,  a  time  of  the  greatest 
changes  ever  seen  in  correctional  ideas. 

On  July  2,  1871,  when  William  Wheeler,  the  first  Warden  of 
Montana  State  Prison  started  to  accept  inmates,  I'm  sure  he  could 
not  foresee  the  changes  that  would  occur  in  the  next  100  years. 
I'm  sure  he  would  be  astonished  to  see  the  Montana  State  Prison 
that  we  see  today.   Nor  can  I  see  what  the  next  100  years  will 
bring,  but  I  am  very  confident  that  change  is  inevitable.   I  can 
guarantee  you  that  if  I  could  see  what  Montana  State  Prison  would 
look  like  in  the  year  2089,  I  would  be  astonished. 
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THE  OLD  PRISON  IN  DOWNTOWN  DEER  LODGE  SHOWING  TOWER  6  &  CELL  HOUSE. 
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ORIGINAL  MONTANA  TERRITORIAL  PRISON,  BUILT  BETWEEN  1870  AND  ISM, 


THE  NEW  PRISON  SHOWING  THE  MAIN  COMPOUND  WITH  RANCH  I  IN  THE  BACK 
GROUND. 
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CHRONOLOGY   OF  EVENTS 

1S70  -  Federal  government  begins  construc- 
tion   of    first    prison    structure,    a    stone    cellhouse 
located    on     the    current     Administration    Buiiding 
site. 

1890  -  Frank  Conley  and  John  McTeague 
obtain  state  contract  to  operate  prison. 

1893  -  Construction  begins  on  the  grey 
sandstone  prison  wall  and  towers.  Convicts 
perform  the  labor,  using  rocks  they  quarried 
locally. 

1896  -  Construction  completed  on  first 
cellhouse.  Was  located  to  the  south  of  Administr- 
ation Building. 

1908  -  An  unseccesful  escape  attempt 
by  George  Rock  and  three  cohorts:  Warden 
Frank  Conley  is  stabbed,  requiring  103  stitches, 
and  his  deputy  is  murdered. 

1912  -  Second  cellhouse  (current  one, 
still  standing)  building  constructed.  All  work 
is  performed  by  inmates;  construction  takes 
1 1   months. 

1919  -  William  A.  Clark,  a  Butte  "copper 
king,"  funds  construction  of  prison  theatre. 

1932  -  Administration  Building  constructed 
between  both  cellhouses  on  site  of  very  fi!  st 
prison. 

1959  -  Abortive  escape  attempt  in  April: 
inmates  take  over  prison  grounds  and  kill  Deputy 
Warden  Ted  Rothe.  National  Guard  troops  retake 
the  prison  36  hours  later.  On  August  17th  an 
earthquake  damages  first  cellhouse;  abandoned 
and  demolished. 

1977  -  Inmates  start   the  move   from  down- 
town   cellhouse    to    Units    A,    B,    C    at    new    site 
4h  miles  west. 

1978  -  Construction  on  Close  I,  and  II 
started  at  new  site. 

1979  -  Last  of  inmates  moved  from  down- 
town  to   new   site;   old   prison   abandoned  by  State 
of  Montana. 

1980  -     Prison     opened     for     public     tours 
by  the  Powell  County  Museum  and  Art  Founda- 
tion. 

THE  WALL 

Built  by  convict  labor  in  1893,  this  nassive 
sandstone  wall  replaced  a  twelve  foot  high  wooden 
fence  which  enclosed  a  much  smaller  area.  It 
is  the  oldest  existing  structure  in  the  pr'.sun 
complex.  Its  average  height  is  twenty-four  feet 
and  ranges  between  three  and  a  half  to  four 
and  a  half  feet  thick.  It  extends  four  feet  under- 
ground. No  escapes  were  ever  made  by  tunneling 
under  it. 


MONTANA 

BY   ROBERT  CATTMACH 

The  summers  in  Montana  or  the  winters 
among  the  aspen  are  truly  a  sight  to  behold 
and  keep  everyone  gasping. 

Powder  puff  clouds  drifting  across  baby 
blue  skies.  Look  down  upon  majestic  mountains 
where  can  be  heard  the  eagles  cry. 

Green     mountain     meadows     alive     with    elk 
and     deer.     Trout      filled     streams     running 
and  clear. 

The  growl  of  the  Grizzly  or  the  scream 
of  the  cat  strikes  fear  in  your  heart  but  you 
always  come  back. 

Down  across  the  plains  to  arid  and  dry. 
Where  the  heat  seems  to  crackle  and  the  winds 
seem  to  sigh. 

The  ranging  coyote,  howling  in  the  night, 
startled  a  Great  Horned  Owl  into  sudden   flight. 

Prairie  dogs  scurry  from  hole  to  hoie. 
While  the  rattlesnake  sheds  its  skin  against 
a  solitary  fence  pole. 

From     the     bustling     cities     to     the     Indian 
reservations.    Montana's   one    hundred    year 
and  has  cause  for  celebration. 

We're  the  Big  Sky  Country,  a  state  of 
contrasting  beauty.  And  if  for  no  other  -eason 
come  see  our  Montana  cuties. 

FRANK  CONLEY  -  INNOVATOR 

Our  address  is  700  Conley  Lake  "load. 
It  is  in  tribute  to  Frank  Conley  wh  was  the 
warden  at  Deer  Lodge  prison  after  securing 
the  contract  to  operate  the  institution.  He 
retained  that  ^uiition  from  February  1890  I 
April  1921.  Besides  his  regular  duties,  Conley 
accomplished  the  following:  built  the  high-walls; 
first  and  second  cellhouse;  old  theatre;  Rothe 
"all  (now  low  support  building);  block  plant 
and  saw  mill,  (since  discontinued);  and  numerous 
other  buildings  used  in  operation  of  the  facility. 
He  also  constructed  a  lodge  and  dance  hall 
at  the  ike  which  bears  his  name.  It  must  be 
remebered  that  in  those  free-wheeling  da 
an  inspector  or  a  committee  wasn't  al  vays 
ing  over  rU-  shoulder  and  check.;.  .6  cver> 
intention  and  movement.  Even  so,  Frank  Conley 
built   many  things  and  he  built   well. 
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AN  M.S.P.  LANDMARK 

All  inmates  at  one  time  or  another  can't 
fail  to  notice  the  peaked  mountain  to  the  west. 
It's  Mount  Powell  -  right?  Wrong!  The  peak 
we  see  daily  from  the  prison  grounds  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  map,  9,765 
foot  high  Deer  Lodge  mountain.  Mount  Powell, 
10,164  feet  high,  is  a  bit  behind  but  not  visable 
from  M.S.P.  the  two  peaks  are  joined  at  a  lower 
elevation  by  Tin  Cup  Ridge  -  so,  what  the  hell 
-  what  we  see  will  continue  to  be  Mount  Powell, 
named  for  John  Wesley  Powell,  early  -  day 
famed  director  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 


RISON)      THE  BLACK  BOX 

Two  special  disciplinary  cells.  A  violent 
prisoner,  or  one  who  tried  to  take  his  own  life, 
was  hand-cuffed  or  hand  -  and  ankle-cuffed 
to  the  bar  on  the  side  of  the  cell.  Re  received 
.  a  mattress  and/or  blanket  depending  on  his 
offense  or  attitude.  No  .  bucket  was  provided 
here,  so  the  cell  was  hosed  down  once  a  day. 
The  inmate  received  four  slices  of  bread  and 
a  quart  of  water  twice  a  day  and  a  hot  meal 
every  third  day.  The  utter  darkness  of  these 
two  cells  earned  their  name-the  Black  Box. 
An  unruly  or  destructive  inmate  locked  in  one 
of  these  cells  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three 
days  was  placed  on  bread  and  water  routine. 
He  was  provided  with  a  quart-sized  plastic  conta- 
iner for  drinking  water,  mattress  on  the  floor, 
one  wool  blanked,  and  a  "Honey  Bucket."  Inmates 
in  these  cells  wore  coveralls  as  did  all  inmates 
housed  in  Maximum  Security. 


1959  RIOT 

Facing  the  Cell  House,  note  the  tower 
at  the  left  end  of  the  building.  The  damage 
to  the  side  of  the  upper  window  occurred  when 
a  bazooka  was  fired  into  the  tower  to  dislodge 
rioters. 

On  April  16,  1959,  inmates  attempting 
to  escape  catured  a  rifle  from  a  guard  on  the 
catwalk  in  the  cell  house.  Deputy  Warden  Ted 
Rothe  was  shot  and  killed,  and  the  escape  atte- 
mpt then  turned  into  a  riot.  Eighteen  prison 
employees  were  taken  and  held  hostage,  and 
authorities  were  warned  that  the  hostages  would 
be  burned  alive  if  the  cell  block  was  stromed. 
The  National  Guard  and  Highway  Patrol,  along 
with  prison  guards  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  surrounded  the  prison  while  negotiations 
sputtered  and  stalled.  After  36  hours  of  mounting 
tension,  a  daring  rescue  was  planned.  A  bazooka 
was  fired  into  the  tower  where  the  ringleaders 
were  headquartered.  This  action  was  followed 
by  rapid  machine-gun  fire  to  isolate  the  rioters. 
National  Guardsmen  then  stormed  the  prison 
and  rescued  the  hostages  from  two  cells  on 
the  second  tier. 

The  twelve  inmates  participating  in  the 
riot  surrendered.  The  two  ringleaders  were 
discovered  dead  in  the  tower-apparent  murder 
and  suicide  with  the  guard's  rifle.  The  riot 
focused  attention  on  the  overcrowded  conditions 
of  the  prison,  but  it  was  20  years  before  the 
last     prisoners     were     finally     moved     to     a    new 


miles  west  of  Deer  Lodge. 


prison  4^ 

(Some  folks  say  the  the  reason  for  the  riot 
was  poor  food  and  loss  of  certain  privileges. 
One  inmate  who  was  in  the  riot  swears  that 
if  a  riot  ever  again  breaks  out  at  M.S.P.  he 
is  going  to  run  to  his  room,  lock  the  door, 
get  under  the  bed  and  stay  there  until  it  is 
over.) 


CELL  HOUSE,  BUILT  IN   1912 

COLD    PRISON) 

This  is  the  main  housing  unit  of  the  prison 
-  the  living  quarters  of  the  mainstream  convict. 
Each  of  the  200  cells  are  eight  feet  by  six 
feet  by  seven  feet  and  housed  two  prisoner 
much  of  the  time.  Each  cell  had  cold  running 
water  and  a  flush  toilet. 
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(In  December  of  1988  we  asked  Dan  Russe- 
ll, Director  of  the  Corrections  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Institutions  to  do  a  story  for 
the  Centennial  edition.  He  complied  and  his 
article  follows.) 


My  immediate  response  was  factual  and  historical,  however,  I  expect  that 
the  readers  of  the  Siberian  Express  really  don't  want  to  hear  more  about  what 
they  already  know.  Rather,  I  expect  that  you  were  more  interested  in  my 
observations  of  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

Historically,  my  observations  of  MSP  are  limited  by  time.  Although  1  have 
worked  in  corrections  for  nearly  twenty  years,  only  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
associated  with  adult  corrections.  I  have  seen  changes  in  those  ten  years,  many 
of  which  are  positive.  Prison  expansion  is  not  a  "positive"  step  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  but  the  spin-offs  do  represent  some  favorable  changes: 


We  now  have  very  few  protective  custody  inmates  which  I  believe  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  separation  of  classifications  into  three 
compounds.  Either  people  are  safer  today  or  they  perceive  they  are  in 
less  danger. 

Industries  training  programs  have  begun  to  show  promise  by  identifying 
the  needs  of  inmates  early  on  and  developing  individualized  programs  to 
meet  those  needs.  The  partnership  we  are  trying  to  create  between 
training,  industries,  and  education  is  in  its  infancy,  but  represents  a 
direction  which  should  assist  those  who  take  advantage  of  these 
programs  now  and  in  the  future. 

Industries  programs  continue  to  expand  and  we  will  continue  to  explore 
partnerships  with  the  private  sector  to  bring  more  industry  into 
Montana  State  Prison  and  Women's  Correctional  Center.  The 
telecommunications  program  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  sister  state  agency  and  only  reflects  one  of  the  possibilities 
for  similar  programs  that  may  be  possible  with  state/private 
partnerships.  These  programs  are  slow  to  develop  and  present  risks  of 
competition  with  private  sector  business;  however,  the  Warden  and  I  are 
committed  to  pursuing  opportunities  that  may  arise  in  the  future. 

Inmate  visiting,  in  comfortable  surroundings,  would  never  have  been 
possibLe  without  the  expansion.  I  don't  "visit"  in  those  areas  so  your 
readers  may  disagree  with  my  assessment,  )>v,t  my  observations  of  the 
"air"  in  the  new  visiting  rooms  as  opposed  lj  the  old  areas  is  one  of 
a  more  relaxed,  pleasant  atmosphere  conducive  to  a  personal  visit  with 
family  and  friends. 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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►  The  availability  of  some  federal  grant  monies  has  increased  our 
capabilities  to  address  the  substance  abuse  problems  of  inmates. 
Consultation  on  how  to  address  mental  health  problems  has  resulted  in 
improved  programming  for  some  emotionally  troubled  men  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  credible  sex  offender  program  are  evident  and  hopefully 
will  be  expanded  in  the  future. 

►  The  temperament  of  the  staff  and  inmates  seems  more  relaxed  since  the 
expansion.  Inmates  have  taken  obvious  pride  in  their  living  areas 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  flowers  they  have  planted  and  the  landscaping 
they  have  worked  on. 

►  Recreational  activities  have  been  enhanced  with  the  new  gymnasium  and 
the  more  recent  construction  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

T  only  cite  a  few  of  the  "changes"  that  I  perceive  as  having  a  positive 
effect  on  inmates  and  staff  alike.  I  am  troubled,  though,  by  our  needs  in  many 
areas.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  that  all  is  well  at  the  Montana  State 
Prison.   I  am  troubled  by  many  issues  that  continue  to  need  to  be  addressed: 

►  The  population  explosion  that  we  are  experiencing  will  continue. 

►  The  lack  of  programs  and  training  in  the  high  security  compound  is  a 
major  concern. 

►  The  lack  of  training  for  our  women  offenders  and  the  increasing 
population  in  that  small  facility  in  which  they  are  housed  must  be 
addressed. 

►  0\ar  treatment  staff  is  spread  thin  and  will  become  more  so  with  more 
inmates  arriving  and  little  hope  for  more  staff  to  address  their 
problems. 

►  There  is  an  obvious  shortage  of  housing  space  and  the  prospect  of 
continued  double-celling  is  evident. 

►  Inmate  idleness  continues  to  be  a  problem,  especially  on  the  high  side 
and  in  Maximum  Security. 

►  The  presence  of  drugs  in  our  prisons  and  the  abuse  by  inmates  is  a 
never-ending  concern. 

►  Staffing  needs  and  the  need  to  ensure  a  safe  environment  for  inmates 
and  staff  alike  are  always  paramount,  in  our  minds. 

You  may  not  care  about  my  troubles,  but  as  you  well  know,  my  troubles  are 
your  troubles  in  this  respect.  '  I  cite  them  because  they  are  a  few  of  the 
concerns  that  weigh  on  us  all  for  the  future. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  future  holds  for  corrections  in  Montana.  That  may 
seem  like  an  odd  statement  to  be  coming  from  the  administrator,  but  I  am  as 
deficient  as  most  other  people  in  predicting  the  future.  I  do  know  that  we  will 
continue  to  request  additional  community  alternatives  for  some  offenders,  more 
treatment  staff  to  help  inmates  address  their  deficiencies,  and  yes,  more  prison 
beds. 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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have  a  prison  desiqned  for  /'j4  inmates  with  an  a  me  high  of  1,038 
men  Ln  November  of  this  year.  We  simply  cannot  forego  making  a  request  in  this 
lee  for  more  prison  Kr,,i 

ations  nationally  are  projected  to  continue  to  climb  into  the 
199  :  '  'e,?  Montana  veering  from  this  course  without  major  changes  in  our 
sentencing       ation.        mood  of  our  public  is  not  towards  leniency  or 

release  programs  have  been  the  subject  of  criticism  from  the 

lential  debates  to  every  street  corner  in  the  country.   Admissions  to  our 

Mun  7G  been  rel     ■  ly  constant,  but  the  length  of  stay  is  ever 

lon'i  se«  thai  changing,  especially  with  sex  offenders  comprising 

pulation.   1  don't  see  the  pendulum  swinging  to  a  more 

lih  ■   to  dealing  with  criminal  behavior. 


[  truly  believe  that  the  only  answer  for  our  future  is  in  educating  our 
young  people.  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  have  some  of  the  lowest  incarceration 
rates  in  the  United  States.  L  am  told  that,  in  Minnesota  at  least,  80%  of  their 
youth  graduate  from  high  school  and  90%  of  those  graduates  pursue  further 
training  >r  du  al  Lon.  I  expect  that  all  of  us  will  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  if  we  believe  that  those  figures  are  even  remoteiy  accurate. 

1896  CELL  HOUSE  "TURKEY  PETE"  CELL  (NUMBER   1) 


Imagine,  if  you  will,  this  red  brick  cell 
house  with  round  towers  standing  on  this  spot. 
Built  of  locally  quarried  stone  and  prison  manu- 
factured brick  by  convict  labor,  this  cell  house 
was  divided  into  two  sections.  The  smaller 
section  could  house  thirty-two  youths  and  the 
larger  held  two  hundred  fifty-six  older  men. 
The    sections    were    separated    by    a    division    wall 

;  running  from  the  foundations  to  the  roof  of 
the  building.  The  wall  was  solid  brick  from 
floor  to  roof,  not  having  doors,  windows,  or 
openings  of  any  kind  in  it,  thus  shutting  off 
communications  between  the  two  areas.  Each 
cell     measured    six     feet    wide,    eight     feet    long, 

!  and  seven  feet   four  inches  high. 

MAXIMUM   SECURITY 

This    building    was    constructed    in    1907    and 

.  originally      was      the     Women's     Prison.      \t     that 

i  time    ,    it    held    two    large    dormitories,    a    kitchen, 

I  dining     area,     and     matron's     quarters.     In     1959, 

I  it    was  remodeled   to  become   a  Maximum   Security 

|  section.     There     are     24     high-security     cells     and 

I  four     disciplinary     cells.     It     was    staffed    by    one 

j.  guard    in    the    Cage    except    when    prisoners    were 

taken     from      their     cells     for     any     reason.     Two 

meals    a    day    (at     10:00    a.m.    and    4    p.m.)    were 

served    in    the    cells.    Inmates    were    allowed 

hour     of     exercise     per     week.     These     cells     'iad 

no     plumbing     but      were     equipped     with     plastic 

buckets.     Occasionally,     the     contents     of    a     slop 

bucket     (honey     bucket)     were     thrown     into     the 

face    of     an     unsuspecting     guard.     That     was    the 

guard's    initiaion    into    the    Honey   Bucket    Brigade. 


"Turkey  Pete"  was  one  of  the  most  colorful 
characters  ever  to  "reside"  in  this  prison.  "Pete" 
arrived  here  in  1919  at  the  age  of  forty  after 
shooting  a  man  who  had  harassed  him.  A  simple 
soul  and  a  model  prisoner,  he  was  eventually 
assigned  to  the  prison  farm  where  he  tended 
turkeys.  One  day,  a  rancher  stopped  to  pass 
the  time  of  day  and  admire  the  birds.  "Pete" 
sold  him  the  entire  flock  for  25  cents  each! 
That,  needless  to  say,  was  the  end  of  "Pete's" 
farming  -  but  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new 
career.  Reality  had  slipped  away,  and  "Pete" 
became  an  "Entrepreneur."  Inmates  printed  checks 
for  him  in  the  prison  print  shop,  and  he  carried 
on  an  imaginary  business  in  the  world  market, 
dealing  with  presidents  and  other  foreign  powers. 
First,  he  bought  the  prison  itself  and  proceeded 
to  run  it.  He  was  given  Cell  1,  and  when  he 
died  in  1967  at  the  age  of  eighty  nine,  his 
was  the  only  funeral  held  inside  the  prison  walls. 


' 


IT    jUNQLES   COULD    TALK 

H.e.ie.    they    coma,     out    of    the    dawn    *ky 
Like.    iee*    with    poweiful    wing* 
Hen    ciinge    and    *ome    begin    to    ciy 
Place*    they've    been,     death    and    thing* 


VO\ 


Poweiful    wing*    cany    them    into    hell 
To    meet    the    /oe  and    take    away    life 

II    jungle*    could    talk,     the    *toiie*    it    would    tell 
Of    human    bondage    and    the    giie.fi    *tiicken    lifie 

Rocket*    io    much    like    fiiicfil-Lc*    flying 
Aicing    to    the    jungle    filooi 
T lame*    eiupt,     mightily;    people    dying 
The    jungle    i*    *tiewn    with    human    goie 

Ualking    thiough    the    mi*t    on    a    mi**ion    thiough    hell 
Stalking    like    a    tigei,     *teadily    and    poweiful    foe 
lje*    if    the    jungle*    could    talk,     the    *toiie*    they'd    tell 
Of    death,     of    life,     then    people    would    tiuly    know 


By    Le*    Lun*tad 


"TIME  PLANES" 

BY  JAMES  BRODNLAK 

Do  you  remember; 

The  Dawn  of  your  days, 

Youth  in  dandelion  field. 

Trout  in  sparkling  blue  lake; 

Sunshine,  bronzing  your  skin 

Cut-offs  and  tennis  shoes... 

Louisville  Slugger,  for  the  sandlot  games, 

Cards  and  clothespins  for  your  Schwinn... 

As  you  race  to  the  swimming  pool. 

Summers  end,  school  days  and  marbles, 
Kick-ball,  slides,  swings  (bail-out  for 
Distance),  learning  the  three  R's  while 
Looking  out  the  window  at  the  first 
Snowflakes,  lazily  floating  lightly 
Cover  the  playground,  young  minds 
Think  of  snowmen  and  snowforts... 
Neighborhood  snowball  fights.  The  snow 
Deepens  and  the  Yankee  Clippers  and 
Saucers  head  for  the  Hill;  Sledding 
In  sub-zero  weather,  laughter 
At  the  wrecks.  Ice  skates  sharpened, 
The  pond  frozen,  on  clear  crisp 
Winter  day....Crack-the-whip  and  Pump- 
Pump-pull-away.... figures  showing 
Off,  hot  chocolate  waits  in  front 
Of  log  fire;  Chinnook  wind,  days 
Warm,  Spring  and  diamond  kites, 


March  winds  brings  out  the  box 
Kites  and  bikes.  Tails  waggle  in 
The  air  2000  feet  away,  string  breaks 
Kite  Sails  away,  as  the  string 
Goes  over  Power  lines  and  trees,  Run  for 
The  kite;  gives  way  to  the  oiling  of 
3all  gloves,  and  throwing  of  hide  brings 
Young  dreams,  of  making  it  in  the  majors 
Years  from  the  dreams,  Pee  Wee  League... 
Sportsmans  values  instilled,  Nite  time.... 
Raids.. ..gardens  unsafe,  when  sleeping 
Out  in  the  backyard. 

These  times  of  the  past,  continue... 

To  happen  as  you  go  back  to  your 

Childhood  haunts.  On  the  sandlot; 

Bobby  is  sliding  into  third  and  Gary 

Is  yelling  to  Stan  to  throw  the  ball 

As  Dick  rounds  first.  On  the  playground; 

You  can  see  Mary,  Sharon,  Karen,  Judy 

And  Wanda  jumping  rope  and  Marty,  Jimmy, 

Ricky  Lee,  Jon  and  Mike  shooting  marbles... 

Steelies  aren't  fair,  the  skating  rink  glistens; 

In  the  Winter  sun,  and  the  Skaters  waltz, 

While  the  gang  cracks-the-whip  and  Jimmy 

Goes  screaming  towards  the  snow  bank.... 

Ah,  the  times,.. .they  are  frozen... 

In  a  plane  that  is  all  of  its 

Own,. ..yet  never   fades, ..unless... 

You  will  it  too,  from  whatever 

Prison  you  have  put  yourself 

In 


<Ms,  m 
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"TREidOPi   1 

igh    th.  ,ze 

■t  i  n    t  uh-ispt  zing    in    the    leaves 

Song  s     in    the     gen  tie    wind 

Lying    that    famili  an     tunc    once    again 
It'  i    ea  ■  i  l/i     •,<■<■/?    the      iign  -    -  .  in  g 

Wild  flowens  with  the  icent  it  i.iny; 
Appealing  is  of  inothen  timeless  yean 
Knowing    .  dag,  m     i  S    neat. 

By    Don    Ha  skin    In.. 


HORIZON  OF  HOPE 

On  the  horizon  of  hope  opportunity  stares, 
through  a  maze  of  greed  where  nobody  cares: 
Sesnitivity  hides  from  a  predators  teeth,  in 
a  realm  of  life  that  looks  for  relief. 

So  I  dream  of  a  Utopia  where  people  are  fair, 
where  they  know  that  empathy  feels  dispair: 
Where  virtues  and  values  don't  need  a  disguise, 
and  pain  has  eroded  from  tranquilitys  eyes. 

I    awaken   to    live   in   a   sarcasim    of   truth,   where 
time  in  a  cell  is  taking  my  youth;  But  yesterdays 
fate  has  no  effect  on  today,  tomorrow  in  freed- 
om I'll  choose  my  own  way. 

BY  KEVIN  MURPHY 


- 

What    di  c  ■>    the    I \ut  .     ■  ,  •         u       •  <  '-  i«i 

in,    even.)  ,  <  '•    theie 

wonden, 

t  ' 

Shadow*    czawl,    within    my    mind,     seeking 
,     none    to    find,     time    has    yen-  , 
n't    look    lack,     le    not    afnaid,     to 
/fee    the    pack, 

I    am    a    man,     Cehind    these    wall*,     though 
tike    all    men,     I    hare    my    flaws,     society 
11/,    me    least,     while    en    my    can.au,     it 
s  t  , 

what'*    the    point,     what's    the    plan, 
what';    the    purpose,     of.    montal    man, 
does    anyone,     have    a    clue,     then    speak, 
you    now,     an    tell    me    tnue, 

I've  known  love,  I've  known  loss,  I've 
known  lies,  and  thein.  cost,  I've  known 
tnuth,     happiness    and    pain,     fnom    coast 

te    co a  it,     in    sun    and    /tain, 

I've    seen    and    felt,     some    joys    of    li.fi  , 
I've    fought    through    yeans,     of    pain    and 
,tzife,     I    found    tneasune,     though    I    was 

tnd,     I    loved    and    lost,     that    wondr- 
ous   find, 

So    I    ponde-z,     day    and    night,     what    is 
wn.ong,    what    i*    -tight,     as    I    pass    thn.<  - 
ugh    futun.es    docz,     I    wonden,     uiondei, 
evenmon.e 


By    Pneston 


C0NVIC7 

Caycd    likt     animal;,      Un.i.ppt    i    of.    piide 

ill    tht     tolerance,     the     law    could    pn.004.de. 

A    shell    of    a    man,     cast    down,     deni  . 

fdn't     ;eem     J         •■   t  •  ~  '  he     '  "'         ' 

An    eiton     in    judgement,      i    mi  ,i  ,     a    caimc 

7,.     (u{c     -  i,     now    comes    the    time. 


e    and    pnayezs    fiz    tom<   x  zoi 


By    jamc        /hizik 


i  ii  Mill  fliiiii 
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MAIN  GATE  -  OLD  PRISON 


TIERS  -  2  -  4  -  6  -  OLD  PRISON 


fptt 


THE  YARD"  -  OLD  PRISON 


TYPICAL  CELL  -  OLD  PRISON 


STAIRWAYS  TO  THE  TIERS  -  OLD  PRISON 


THE  SHOWER  ROOM   -  OLD  PRISON 


^NlVlVv^^^V^^^^ 


WARDENS 
Montana  Territorial  -  State  Prison 

William  Wheeler,   United  State  Marshal, 
July   1871    -  May   1873 

C.B.  Adriance,  May  1873  -  June  1874,  (The 
Federal  government  put  responsibility  of  prison 
under  the  direction  of  the  territorial  government 
as  there  were  more  territorial  prisons  than 
federal  incarcerated.) 
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Dan      Russell,      [Interim],      Administrator-Division 
of  Corrections, 

9   Jan.    1988   -  24  Jan.    1988. 

Jack  McCormick,   Jan.    1988  -  PRESENT. 


I 


William  Wheeler,  United  State  Marshal, 

June    1874   -  Nov.    1889,  (Federal  government 
sumed     operations      as     territorial     government 
was  unable  to  maintain  and  operate  prison). 


Thomas      McTague,      Colonel,     Montana     National 
Guard, 

Nov.     1889    -    Feb.    1890,    (Montana    became 
i  41     state;     Federal     government     relinquished     the 
prison    and    its    operation    over    to    the    new    state 
government). 

Frank   Conley,   Feb.    1890  -  April    1921,  (Montana's 
new    government    could    not    maintain    the    prison 
,  and  opened   its  operation  to  contract  bid;   Conley, 
a  guard  since   1886  secured  contract). 

M.W.  Potter,  April    1921    -  June   1924,  (Contract- 
ing of  prison  ended  and  the  resumed  its  operatio-  /wwwwjwwaa/wwwwvsa^vv^^ 

n). 


J.W.  Cole,  June   1924  -  March   1925. 
B.      Middleton,     March      1925 


Austin 
1937. 

Theodore 
1941. 


to 


R.     Bergstrom,     March     1937     - 


March 
.VI  arch 


Dudley  Jones,  March   1941   -  Dec.   1942. 

John  E.  Henry,  Dec.    1942  -  March   1949. 

Lou  Boedecker,  March   1949  -  March   1953. 

F.O.  Burrell,  March   1953  -  Feb.    1958. 

I  William  Benson  (Interim] 

Montana      Highway      Patrolman,       20       Feb. 
1958  -  3  March   1958. 

Floyd  Powell,  March   1958  -  Feb.    1962. 

Bus  Ellsworth,  Feb.    1962  -  April    1969. 

William  Estelle,  April    1969  -  June   1972. 

Roger  Crist,  June   1972  -  Oct.    1980. 

James  Blodgett  [Interim],  Deputy  Warden, 
Oct.   1980  -  June  1981. 

Dan      Russell,      [Interim],      Administrator-Division 
of  Corrections, 

June   1981   -  Aug.    1981. 

Henry  Risley,  Aug.    1981   -  Jan.    1988. 


THEATER  BLDG.  -  OLD  PRISON 
&  BURNT  OUT  INTERIOR 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


EDITORIAL 

BY  MEL  STARKWEATHER 

There  has  been  some  complaining  from 
quite  a  few  of  the  inmates  from  the  Close 
Units  and  from  A  &  B  Units  about  the  inmates 
coming  off  fish  row.  These  inmates  go  right 
to  the  letter  units,  mostly  C-Unit.  The  older 
inmates  feel  that  these  new  fish  should  start 
their  time  in  the  close  units,  and  work  their 
way  up  the  ladder  the  way  it  used  to  be  same 
years  ago.  A  lot  of  these  older  inmates  have 
been  waiting  to  move  over  to  the  letter  units 
for  sometime  now.  Also  a  lot  of  inmates  in 
A  and  B  units  have  had  outside  jobs  for  some 
time  and  would  like  to  move  to  C-Unit;  but 
priority  seems  to  be  given  the  new  inmates 
coming  off  fish  row.  I  have  to  agree,  when 
a  man  comes  to  prison  he  should  be  placed 
in  the  close  units  first.  After  living  there  for 
awhile  they  would  know  what  prison  is  really 
like.  It  could  also  help  to  keep  some  of  them 
from  coming  back.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  inmates 
coming  off  fish  row  comment  that  this  is  "easy 
time"  when  placed  directly  in  the  letter  units, 
and  if  this  is  prison  "it  isn't  so  bad."  They 
get  no  realistic  feeling  of  prison;  they  don't 
really  learn  anything;  and  in  my  opinion,  this 
is  why  a  lot  of  the  younger  inmates  come  back. 


The  Name  "Deerlodge" 
-Two  Accounts 

The  December  7, 1 872  issue  of  the  Dallas  Herald  contained 
the  following  item  by  WA  Ferris: 

Natural  Curiosity:  The  Deer  House-On  the  head  of  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia  is  a  very  interesting  valley,  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  long  and  six  or  eight  miles  broad,  surrounded 
by  a  very  lofty  range  of  snow  clad  mountains,  and  finding 
egress  from  the  valley  is  one  principal  stream  flowing 
through  a  gorge  of  abrupt  and  precipitary  rock.  About  the 
middle  of  the  valley  may  be  seen  a  very  conspicuous  land- 
mark. This  is  an  ash  colored  mound  resembling  an  immense 
haystack.  Of  a  cold  morning,  a  column  of  smoke  is  seen 
issuing  from  its  summit  and  ascending  to  a  great  height  in 
the  air.  On  approaching  this  object,  it  proves  to  be  a  boiling 
spring  surrounded  by  a  self-formed  cement.  The  water  is 
seen  at  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  mound  resembling  the 
lip  of  an  immense  jug.  The  water  boils  over,  depositing  a 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  regards  to 
what  some  of  my  innermost  feelings  are  regard- 
ing my  stay  here  at  M.S.P.  Since  I've  been 
here  I  have  come  to  know  myself  better  than 
before  I  came  here.  The  overcrowding  here 
sure  has  me  thinking  of  what  this  place  is 
coming  to.  In  most  part  there  are  a  lot  of 
good  men  here,  but  like  anything  else  you  have 
got  your  bad  apples.  In  my  opinion  about  90% 
are  good  men.  Someone  is  always  saying  these 
pigs  or  cops  and  blame  them  for  all  their  probl- 
ems. I  am  not  saying  all  Law  Enforcement 
officers  are  good.  Just  like  Correctional  Officer- 
s,  some  are  bad  some  are  good.  One  thing 
for  sure  each  and  everyone  of  us  including 
myself  must  first  take  a  look  at  ourselves  before 
we  can  deal  with  our  problems.  You  know  finding 
God  is  a  big  plus  in  our  lives  regardless  of 
where  we  are  at.  I  am  learning  to  become 
a  Christian  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  in  a  place 
like  this  but  all  we  can  do  is  go  forward  and 
keep  Our  Faith  in  Our  Lord  and  don't  blame 
someone  else  for  your  problems.  I  am  blaming 
myself  for  all  my  problems  in  life.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  home  and  live  for  my  family 
and  stop  trying  to  out  due  the  law.  This  was 
a  long  time  in  coming  for  me  it  took  a  wonder- 
ful wife  and  two  wonderful  kids  and  coming 
to  know  Our  Lord  again  to  make  me  understand 
how  wrong  I  really  was  in  the  biggest  part 
of  my  life.  I  am  47  years  old  now  and  it  took 
me  this  long  to  truly  understand.  (James  Pogue, 
Unit  A) 


yellow  and  greenish  slime  that  finally  hardens  into  cement. 
The  water  emits  sulphurous  gases  extremely  offensive  and 
reminds  one  of  the  proximity  of  certain  hot  place,  but  at  short 
distance  below.  It  is  also  saline  and  deer  are  frequently  seen 
licking  it.  Hence  the  name. 

On  July  4, 1876,  Granville  Stewart  of  Deer  Lodge  explained 
that  the  name  Deer  Lodge  was  derived  from  the  hot  springs. 
The  Snake  Indians  called  it  The  White  Tailed  Deer  Lodge", 
because  deer  were  abundant  in  the  nearby  swamps  and  the 
mound  resembled  an  Indian  sweat-lodge.  Stewart  said  that 
on  winter  mornings  steam  rose  from  the  summit  of  the 
mound  and  resembled  smoke  coming  out  of  the  peaks  of 
Indian  lodges. 


The  landmark  mentioned  above  lies  just  west  of  the  Montana 
State  Hospital  at  Warm  Springs. 
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BY  KEVIN  MURPHY 

I    am    going    to    use    the    question/answer    format 
for  the  topics  that  I  would  like  to  focus  on. 

Question  1:  What  do  you  see  in  the  politi- 
cal process  in  Criminal  Law  Legislation  you 
would  like  to  have  changed?  Answer:  I  see 
a  lot  of  politicians  looking  over  their  shoulders 
at  public  opinion  on  this  issue.  A  leader  is 
a  leader  if  he  knows  when  to  save  his  people 
from  themselves.  When  I  see  leaders  who  use 
safe  and  self  serving  demagog  oriented  themes 
like  crime  to  please  and  appeal  to  their  constitu- 
ents I  wonder  about  their  motives.  The  length 
of  punishment  people  receive  isn't  going  to 
bring  the  crime  rate  down.  Creating  new  progre- 
ssive ways  to  deal  with  crime  will  be  the  only 
thing  that  will  work.  Politicians  can  please 
people  by  launching  crusaes  against  crime  but 
that  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  People 
must  consent  to  change  because,  where  is  getting 
tougher  and  tougher  going  to  end  up?  Should 
the  death  penalty  be  implemented  for  everything 
that  is  considered  a  crime?  Where  do  we  stop? 
In  a  competitive  society  some  people  see  crime 
as  a  way  to  accomplish  the  American  Dream 
of  becoming  wealthy.  If  we  create  greater 
opportunity  for  those  people  the  less  crime 
we  will  have.  There  will  always  be  those  crimes 
where  there  is  not  logical  •  explanation.  But 
we  do  associate  crime  mainly*  with  greed.  A 
good  many  "law  and  order"  people  will  disagree 
with  what  I  say  but  I  say  to  them  look  at 
what  getting  tough  has  done.  It  isn't  working. 
We  criminals  aren't  asking  to  be  coddled  either 
by  the  courts  or  by  the  legislature.  Its  just 
time  something  new  is  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  This  isn't  for  the  benefit  of  crimin- 
als as  some  people  see  it.  Its  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone.  Criminals  aren't  the  ones  paying 
the  bills  to  keep  them  locked  up.  It  costs  more 
to  keep  a  person  in  prison  then  to  send  him 
to  Harvard.  Its  all  up  to  the  leaders  who  are 
elected  to  run  the  government.  It  will  be  intere- 


sting what  pattern  the  '89'  legislature  sets. 
Will  we  see  more  anti-crime  legislation  or  will 
we  see  a  few  good  leaders  with  the  intellect 
and  the  vision  to  see  new  ways  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  crime  and  punishment. 

Question  2:  How  do  you  justify  being 
where  you  are  at?  Answer:  I  do  not  attempt 
to  do  so  but  I  will  say  the  moral  infallibility 
is  not  an  incisive  concept  practiced  by  the 
wise.  It  can  be  expose  as  an  epithet  of  arrogance 
which  inheres  from  self  rightous  oriented  ideals. 

Question  3:  Why  doesn't  the  administration 
try  to  supppress  you  'ideas?  Answer:  I  am  grate- 
ful for  being  able  to  write  with  the  freedom 
I  have  considering  I  am  in  prison.  I  believe 
the  administration  understands  that  idealistic 
mental  innovation  is  healthy  and  must  not  be 
inhibited  because  someone  believes  it  to  be 
ingenuous. 

Question  4:  Why  do  you  think  people  should 
be  as  open  minded  as  possible?  Answer:  I  basica- 
lly believe  wisdon  is  not  impervious,  nor  should 
ones  ideals  be  inflexible.  Perspectives  hould 
remain  versatile  and  reaction  should  be  inquisiti- 
ve because  without  speculation  you  would  take 
too  many  things  for  granted. 

Question     5:     What     is    your    thoughts    about 
society  in  the  future?  Answer:  I  believe  conserv- 
ative social  manipulation  has  diminished  humanit- 
arianism     for     the     time     being,     but     those     who 
see  beyond  tomorrow  know  it  will  come  back. 

In  conclusion  to  this  issues  law  column 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  Robert  W.  Bristol's 
"Letter  to  the  Editor"  which  was  printed  in 
our  last  edition.  I  would  like  to  thank  Vlr.  Brist- 
ol for  the  empathy  he  expressed.  I  agree  that 
both  sides  of  the  political  right  and  left  use 
the  "soft  on  crime"  theme  for  political  purposes. 
You  are  a  person  that  sees  through  misguided 
manipulation.  I  do  however  note  that  it  is  more 
of  a  conservative  ideal  than  a  liberal  one.  There 
are   exception   to   all   types  of  idealogical   opinions 

and  I'm  happy  that  you  think  the  way  you  do. 

********************************************** 
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Before  the  present  site  of  Montana  State 
Prison  was  occupied  by  buildings  devoted  to 
incarceration  &  rehabilitation,  cattle  grazed 
on  the  grasses  of  an  open  range.  As  companions 
the  cows  had  deer  and  elk  and  probably  moose 
and  bears.  In  our  contemporary  history  this 
land  was  the  home  territory  of  North  American 
Indians  as  well  as  the  buffalo  and  other  animals 
that  roamed  free. 

In  more  ancient  times,  about  3,000  years 
ago,  the  Deer  Lodge  area  and  other  parts  of 
Montana  were  occupied  by  early  man  and  woma- 
n.  It  is  now  believed  that  our  Deer  Lodge  moun- 
tains looked  down  on  nomadic  people  as  far 
back  as  5,000  years  ago.  Going  back  still  further 
in  time  between  3,000  B.C.  and  1,000,000  B.C. 
much   is  conjecture  as  to  'what'  and  'who'  called 


this  valley  home.  The  Ice  Age  set  in  almost 
one  million  years  in  the  past  with  the  last 
ice  shelf  retreating  between  15,000  B.C.  & 
25,000  B.C.  The  Ice  Age  spelled  the  end  of 
the  mammoth  which  lived  in  most  of  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  America  -  and  possibly  Powell  County. 

Strangely  enough  when  we  go  back  8  million 
years  we  know  for  sure  what  one  local  inhabitant 
was  and  looked  like. 

In  the  spring  of  1988  inmate  Bob  Gonyea 
was  assigned  to  dig  a  foundation  for  the  high 
security  side  yard  basketball  court.  During  his 
efforts  Bob  spotted  an  item  that  stood  out 
from  the  dirt,  gravel  and  rocks.  He  took  his 
find  to  MSP  Librarian  David  Beatty  who  in 
turn  mailed  it  to  an  acquaintance  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana.  In  June  an  answer  was  receive- 
d. 


Dear   Mr.    Beatty, 

Enclosed  is  the  fossil  tooth  that  Mr.  Jenni  referred  to  me  for  identification. 
It  is  from  a  fossil  mastodon  named  Gompho therlum  osborni .  It  is  late  Miocene 
in  age,  and  lived  in  Montana  about  6-10  million  years  ago. 

The  tooth  fragment  is  from  an  adult  individual  who  was  probably  of  a  "mature" 
age,  judging  from  how  worn  the  tooth  surface  is.  I  enclose  for  you  an 
artist's  sketch  of  what  Gomphotherlum  probably  looked  like. 

Paleontologists  from  my  department  have  done  a  lot  of  excavations  around  the 
Deer  Lodge  Valley  where  these  mastodons  occur.  I  suggest  you  look  for  more  of 
this  creature's  remains,  as  you  may  be  very  successful* 

(from  George  D.  Stanley  Jr.,  Asso.Prof.) 


MASTODON  BONES  FO 


In  the  summer  of  1988,  inmate  Pat  Mann 
took  up  the  search  for  ancient  fossils  on  the 
low  security  side  of  the  prison  grounds.  In  the 
photo  is  shown  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
he  found.  Examination  at  the  university  proved 
them  to  be  fossilized  bones  of  the  mastodon. 


It  is  believed  the  Gomphotherium,  a  relative 
of  the  mastodon,  originated  in  Egypt  and  later 
wandered  into  Europe,  Asia,  North  America 
-  and  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley.  It  reached  8  feet 
in  height  and  had  a  very  long  lower  jaw. 
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AFL-CIO  PROJECT  CHAI  I  FNGE  ARRIVES  AJ^  MEP 

by  JAMES  THIRSK,II. 

Project  Challenge,  under  the  direction  cr  Jack  Zink  has  located  an  office  here, 
at  the  prison  in  the  old  parole  board  room  in  Rothe  Hall.  Project  Challenge  has 
already  chosen  twelve  participants  for  this  class  and  will  be  looking  for  at  least 
twelve  more  in  the  near  Future.  The  classes  run  for  eight  days  and  cover  instruction 
in  the  skills  needed  to  make  your  best  impression  in  a  job  interview  as  well  as 
construction  of  your  resume  and  proper  application  techniques. 

Thats  just  the  beginning,  Project  Challenge  stays  with  you  upon  your  release  and 
assists  you  in  locating  a  job  in  your  chosen  area  of  interest.  They  can  also  assist 
you  financially  as  far  as  relocation  expenses,  tuition,  transportation  and  your 
general  needs  upon  release.  None  of  this  money  needs  to  be  paid  back. 

Its  evident  how  important  this  program  is  and  now  much  we  need  it  here.  Those  of 
us  who  have  no  family  or  social  contacts  on  the  streets  are  usually  hard  pressed 
to  locate  employment  prior  to  release,  not  to  mention  trying  to  make  a  hundred  bucks 
perform  miracles.  This  type  of  support  can  go  far  in  convincing  the  parole  board 
that  you  have  a  good  chance  of  success  upon  your  release. 


There  isn't  much  in  the  way  of  eligibility  requirements,  you  should  be  within  six 
months  of  parole,  pre-release  or  discharge.  The  closer  you  are  to  any  of  these  the 
the  chances  of  acceptance  increase.  It's  much  easier  to  locate  a  job  for  you  when 
you  can  give  a  potential  employer  an  idea  of  your  release  date. 


If  you  are  interested  and  you  feel  you  meet  the  criteria  drop  a  kite  to  Randy  Allred 
in  unit  A  /  Project  Challenge  office.  He  in  turn  will  forward  you  an  application 
for  consideration.  You  will  be  notified  when  interviews  will  take  place. 


"f r -~t r 

CANTEEN  BOOTH  &  STAIRWAY  TO  ADMIN 
BLDG.  -  OLD  PRISON 
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